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A man who has served usefully 
and with distinction in both branch- 
es of the State Legislature and in the 
Executive Council, as mayor of his 
city and as the head of an important 
state department is given by that 
experience such equipment for the 
further office of Governor as few 
Chief Executives in the history of 
New Hampshire have been able to 
bring to the position. 

The fact that such a record be- 
longs to Honorable Arthur G. Whit- 
temore of Dover is cited by his 
many friends and political support- 
ers as the first among many rea- 
sons why his candidacy for the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination 
in 1922 should meet with popular 
favor and acceptance. They point 
to his years of public service and 
declare that in every position he 
has held he has shown a quiet, 
tactful, unwearying efficiency of 
which the people have reaped the 
benefit in worthy and valuable re- 
sults achieved. 

A member of the New Hampshire 
bar since his graduation from the 
Harvard Law School in 1879, his 
practice has been extensive and lu- 
crative and he holds an honored 
place in his profession, despite the 
fact that so much of his time has 
been required for public service. 

This service began in 1887 when 
he was elected a member of the 
first board of water commissioners 
of the city of Dover and in that 
capacity handled successfully va- 
rious difficult and important mat- 
ters relating to land damages, con- 
tracts and the actual installation of 
the system of supply. 
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For three terms, beginning in 
1900, he was elected and re-elected 
mayor of Dover and gave his mu- 
nicipality what was recognized as 
an up-to-date Twentieth Century 
administration. During it a new 
public library building was erected 
and the construction of a new high 
school building was commenced; 
yet the tax rate was lowered, the 
bonded indebtedness was reduced 
and at the close of his third and 
final term the cash balance in the 


city treasury had increased to $63,- 
COO 


Mayor Whittemore progressed 
from city to state politics in 
1902, when he was elected to the 
House of Representatives from 
Ward Three, Dover, by a vote of 
318 to 82 for his opponent. At 
Concord his ability was at once 
recognized and he was named _ by 
Speaker Harry M. Cheney to the 
most important standing committee, 
that on the Judiciary; which, at 
this session, was of unusual dis- 
tinction, including, as it did, the 
late Gen. A. T.  Bachelder of 
Keene, chairman, Judge William F. 
Nason of Dover, the late Daniel 
C. Remich and the late William 
H. Mitchell of Littleton, the late 
William. P. Buckley of Lancaster, 
Councillors John B. Cavannaugh of 
Manchester and John Scammon of 
Exeter, the late Judge Herbert I. 
Goss of Berlin and others. 

Mr. Whittemore’s excellent work 
as a legislator attracted general at- 
tention and when, in May, 1903, a 
vacancy occurred in the state rail- 
road commission he was named for 
the place by Governor Nahum J. 
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Bachelder and subsequently was 
re-appointed for three year terms 
by Governors John McLane and 
Henry B. Quinby. In 1909 he be- 
came the chairman of the board, 
upon the death of Hon. Henry M. 
Putney of Manchester. 

A delegate from Dover to the 
convention of 1912 to propose 
amendments. to the constitution of 
the state, Mr. Whittemore. was ap- 
pointed by President Edwin  F. 
Jones on the standing committee 
on Legislative Department and al- 
so was called upon by the president 
to act as chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole during one of the 
liveliest and most important de- 
bates of the convention. Those 
within and without the convention 
who followed its proceedings care- 
fully will remember Mr. Whitte- 
more’s active participation in its 
work. 

In November, 1918, Mr. Whitte- 
more was elected to the executive 


council from the second district, 
receiving 8,312 votes to 6,854 for 


his Democratic opponent. In tis 
home city the vote was 1,399 to 
918 in his favor. In organizing 
the council for the important work 
of his administration, Governor 
John H. Bartlett named Mr. Whit- 
temore upon the finance committee, 
the state house committee and the 
board of trustees of the state pri- 
son and made him chairman of the 
highway committee, 

In these several capacities he 
rendered valuable service, one in- 
stance of which, to name no more, 
was the adoption by the highway 
department, at his suggestion, ‘of 
the policy of owning, instead of 
hiring, necessary equipment, and 
of purchasing gravel banks in their 
entirety rather than paying more 
for them, load by load. 

During the World War Mr. 
Whittemore was one of the men 
to whom the nation owes much, 
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the hard-working, pains-taking, jus- 
tice dispensing members of the se- 
lective service boards. He served 
throughout the war as chairman 
of the Strafford County board, with 
eminent efficiency and fairness, and 
received the thanks of the War 
Department for the manner iri 
which the affairs of his board were 
handled. 

This war service, as well as other 
considerations, made it natural that 
Mr. Whittemore should be made 
chairman of the committees named 
to procure certificates and medals 
for New Hampshire soldie¥s and 
to erect in the state house at Con- 
cord an appropriate tablet in mem- 
ory of the men from the Granite 
State who gave their lives for lib- 
erty in this most recent and terri- 
ble conflict. 

In 1920 Councilor Whittemore 
was nominated without opposition 
as the Republican candidate for 
the state senate in the 21st district 
and was elected in November by 
3,965 to 2,024, carrying his home 
city by 3,054 to 1496. At the 
session of 1921 he was chairman 
of the principal standing committee, 
that on the Judiciary, in the upper 
branch and conducted its affairs 
with such good generalship that no 
minority report came from his 
committee and that every report 
made by it was adopted by the 
Senate, a most remarkable record. 
Senator Whittemore also _ served 
on the standing committees on 
railroads, banks, finance, and fish 
and game. 

His connection with banks is of 
long standing, dating back to 1895, 
when, as receiver of the Dover 
National Bank he _ liquidated its 
assets so successfully as to pay the 
depositors in full with interest 
and a substantial dividend to the 
stockholders. At the present time 
he is vice-president of the Strafford 
Savings Bank, a director in the 
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Strafford National Bank and a di- 
rector in the Dover Realty Com- 
pany. 

At the hands of the present state 
administration, as of so many 
others, Mr. Whittemore has _ re- 
ceived recognition, being named 
by Governor Albert O. Brown 
upon the state commission to ar- 
range for the celebration in 1923 
of the tercentenary of the first 
settlement of New Hampshire. 
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the president of the New Hampshire 
Genealogical Society and governor 
of the New Hampshire Society of 
Colonial Wars. 

He believes that every man must 
stand or fall by his own acts and in 
his individual case lays no stress up- 
on the record of his own ancestors 
for almost three centuries in Amer- 
ica. But the wellknown writer, Ham- 
lin D. Brown, in a contribution to the 
Independent Statesman, Concord. tells 
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That his selection to act in this 
capacity was most fortunate is 
shown by the degree of interest which 
already he has aroused for the cele- 
bration in his section of the state. A 
somewhat similar service he has been 
called upon to render is as a member 
of the committee which will place a 
suitable tablet upon the Memorial 
sridge joining Maine and New 
Hampshire at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Whittemore’s interest in and 
knowledge of history and biography 
is indicated by the fact that he is 


Residence, Dover. 
the story in a most interesting. way, 
in part as follows: 

“Six hundred and_ ninety-two 
years ago over in England there was 
a prominent family, one of whom, 
Sir John, was knighted on the bat- 
tlefield for valorous conduct in the 
year 1230 and was given a tract 
of land called ‘Whytemere’ and re- 
ceived the title Lord John de Whyte- 
mere. 

“The name was changed to Whit- 
temore and Thomas Whittemore 
emigrated to America in 1641 and 
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settled in a part 
now Malden, Mass. 

“His son, John, who was born in 
Kitchen Parish, Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, four years before, came with 
his father. 

“Benjamin, grandson of Thomas, 
was born in Cambridge but moved 
to Concord, Mass., where his son, 
Rev. Aaron Whittemore was born 
in 1711. Aaron graduated from 
Harvard College in 1734 and March 
1, 1737, became the first pastor of 
the Congregational church of what 
is now Pembroke, N. H. 

“Hon. Aaron Whittemore, great- 
grandson of Rev. Aaron Whitte- 
more, became one of the prominent 
men of New Hampshire. He rep- 
resented Pembroke in the Legisla- 
ture, served his town as selectman, 
treasurer, etc., was connected with 
the militia of the state, was promo- 
ted to be brigadier general and held 
many positions of trust: 

“His son Aaron Whittemore, I 
knew in Pittsfield for several years. 
He practised law, became state sen- 
ator and was one of the represen- 
tative men of New Hampshire. His 
brother, Arthur Gilman Whitte- 
more, was also born in Pembroke, 
July 26, 1856, educated at Pembroke 
Academy and Harvard Law School 
and settled in Dover, where he has 
practised law. 

“During these years he has been 
one of the foremost men of the state. 
2K * K 

“Councilor Whittemore still owns 
the old farm in Pembroke, where 
he spends his summer vacations. 

“Arthur G. Whittemore has good 
executive ability, integrity and is 
dependable. During my _ recent 
visit in the towns and cities of 
New Hampshire, I talked with 
many of the business men and 
found them interested in the 
Whittemore gubernatorial candidacy 
and I gladly recommend him to the 
voters of my native state as the next 
governor candidate. 


of Charlestown 
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280 years the Whittemore 
has been one of the foremost 
state and I believe Arthur G., 
make one of the best Gov- 
of New Hampshire.” 


Mr. Whittemore married June 27, 
1887, Caroline B. Rundlett, who has 
been president of the Dover Wo- 
man’s Club and otherwise prominent 
in the social life and beneficent ac- 
tivities of that city. Their children 
are Manvel, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and of the New York Law 
School, for some. years successfully 
engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion in New York City, and Caroline 
(Radcliffe College, 1919) now con- 
nected with the Brookline, Mass., 
Public Library. 

Mr. Whittemore is a member of 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal church at 
Dover; was one of the founders of 
the Bellamy Club there; and was for 
several years the president of the 
Dover Board of Trade. 


Mr. Whittemore’s candidacy for 
governor is a direct result of the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted and signed 
by the Republican members of the 
Strafford county delegation in the 
legislature of 1921: 

“Whereas, the Honoralile Arthur 
G. Whittemore of Dover, by reason 
of his executive experience and fa- 
miliarity with state matters, by reason 
of his services as mayor of Dover for 
three terms, as a Representative in 
the Legislature, as a member of the 
Governor’s Council, and as a State 
Senator, in all of which offices he has 
shown marked ability and judgment 
and strict attention to the duties of 
the several offices, always producing 
results beneficial to the public by his 
keen business acumen and untiring 
energy; wherefore, be it 


“Resolved, That we, the Repub- 
lican members of the Strafford Coun- 
ty Delegation to the present General 
Court, believing it to be for the best 
interests of the State of New Hamp- 
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shire to have his services as chief ex- 
ecutive, we hereby request him to be- 
come a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for the office of Governor 
at the next primary, and we pledge to 
him our hearty support. Be it 
further 
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To this expression of desire and 
of confidence, Mr. Whittemore made 
reply in an opportune time in the form 
of the following address to the Re- 
publican voters of New Hampshire: 

“In compliance with a promise 


made to the Strafford County Re- 














The Whittemore Homestead, Pembroke. 


“Resolved, That the Chairman of 
this Delegation is hereby directed to 
communicate this resolution to Sena- 
tor Whittemore. 

“HARRY H. MEADER, 
Chairman. 
H. K. REYNOLDS, 
Secretary.” 


publican delegation requesting me 
to become a candidate for Governor 
at the next primary election, I hereby 
announce my candidacy, for the office 
of Governor of our State, and I 
earnestly solicit the support of all 
the Republican men and women 
voters of the state. 
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“In making this request I wish to 
assure the voters that it is not merely 
for personal honor or gratification, 
but for the purpose of giving to my 
State the benefit of that knowledge 
and experience acquired in its service 
through the different public positions 
which it has been my honor to hold. 
In these several positions I have 
gained an intimate knowledge of 
State affairs, which will enable me to 
insure the State an efficient adminis- 
tration of its Government for the en- 
suing term. 

“My record for efficiency and pro- 
gressiveness in these various public 
offices is known to many of my fellow 
citizens, and | hope during the cam- 
paign to inform those of you who are 
not familiar. 

“The abandonment of the farm 
and decrease in our farming popu- 
lation concerns us all. I shall use 
every effort to promote all measures 
that will tend to remedy these condi- 
tions. Whatever adds to the content- 


ment and prosperity of the farmer 


adds to the well-being of the State. 
“The World 


War has left in its 
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wake, to Nation, State, City and 
Town, a legacy of increased taxes, 
which has become a heavy burden to 
all our citizens, and if allowed to con- 
tinue will arrest the development, 
growth and prosperity of our State. 

“T favor a reduction of the poll tax 
and a suspension of the former regu- 
lar poll tax as applied to the women 
of the State. The addition of two 
dollars (which is to be levied for 
five consecutive years beginning 1920) 
to the regular poll tax for the purpose 
of redeeming the bonds issued to pay 
the soldiers’ bonus, makes this form 
of tax excessive and in many cases 
burdensome. The proposed change 
would not conflict with the soldiers’ 
bonus act. 

“Tt will be my purpose to check 
and reduce these burdens of taxa- 
tion by eliminating from the budget 
all non-essentials, and | promise you 
that, if nominated and elected, I will 
use all my influence and the power 
given me by my office to eliminate 
in the interest of economy every 
custom or expense not required for 
an efficient administration.” 





INSPIRATION 


By Eleanor W. Vinton 


When the garden is gay with a bevy of jonquils 

Their cups filled with gold from the heart of the sun; 
When the wood-path I follow is violet bordered 

And sweet with the fragrance of summer begun; 
When downy white clouds change to rose in the sunset 

While vibrant with rapture a robin’s note rings,— 
Then in uttermost skill would my pen be abounding 


To gladden the world with the song my heart sings. 





PRE-~REVOLUTIONARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN A WESTERN NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWN. 


By George B. Upham 





III. 


Over the next letter of the Clare- 
mont schoolmaster is cast a_ faint 
shadow of the coming Revolution. 
This letter like the last is derived in 
part, that in brackets, from the ab- 
stract entered in the records of a 
Meeting of the Society in London, 
Journal, Vol. 19, p. 152, and the re- 
mainder from the extract published 
in the History of the Eastern Dio- 
cese, Vol. I, pp. 179, 180. 


[A Letter from Mr. Cole School- 
master at Claremont, New Hampshire, 
N. E. dated April 29, 1771, in which he 
acquaints the Society that] My school 
is enlarged by the addition of 7 or 
children from among the dissenters, who 
submit regularly to the orders and in- 
struction of the school by the approba- 
tion of their parents, most of whom have 
never been baptized, and some attend 
school that are sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, whose parents are con- 
formists to the Church. 


{The inclemency of the weather, and 
a river lying between them made it in- 
convenient for the little children to at- 
tend in winter, but he hopes that will be 
remedied by the building of a bridge.] 

And although the school house is raised 
and the sides and ends are covered with 
planks, yet it is not finished. For the 
Sons of Liberty, (as they affect to call 
themselves), by their own [Non-] im- 
portation agreement made it impossible 
to procure glass, and indeed some few 
nails were made here, but _ their price 
was almost double to what it used to be, 
but these obstacles are soon to be re- 
moved. 


[He thinks that 2 or 3 dozen psalters 
would be very useful in the school for 
they are not printed nor used by the 
Dissenters, and therefore seldom to be 
had. He has lately furnished the school 
with 2 doz. of spelling books.] 

[Agreed to recommend, that 3 dozen 
of psalters be sent to Mr. Cole for the 
use of his Scholars.] 


The [Non-] “importation agree- 


ment” ‘of the 


“Sons of Liberty,” 


which, as Mr. Cole wrote, “made it 
impossible to procure glass” for his 
schoolhouse, was the agreement of 
1767 and 1768 by which the merchants 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and many other places, bound them- 
selves to order no new merchandise 
from England and to countermand all 
old orders. This was in retaliation for 
the Act of Parliament of June 29, 
1767, known as the Townshend Act; 
by which, to the utter astonishment 
of America, so soon after the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, duties were placed 
on various articles imported into the 
colonies, and steps taken to enforce 
collection. Among the rates fixed 
were 4s. 8d. per hundred weight on 
glass. 12s. per ream on paper of 
good quality, and, with most disas- 
terous consequences for this was not 
repealed, 3d. per pound on tea. Not 
that the latter was an excessive duty ; 
it was in fact a moderate ome, less 
than it had been, indirectly, before; 
but with the colonists it was a matter 
of principle. Another factor, not so 
fully recognised, was that tea and 
other dutiable articles for years had 
been smuggled. The merchants and 
ship-owners, adepts in that gentle 
art, cared little what duties were laid, 
or what restrictions placed on com- 
merce and navigation, so long as the 
words merely encumbered the statute 
books but when George the Third and 
his subservient Parliament showed 
they meant to enforce the laws, that 
was ——different. 

The immediate effect of the non- 
importation agreement, coupled with 
the widespread indignation of the 
colonists, was that the value of Brit- 
ish goods exported to New England, 
New York and _ Pennsylvania fell 
from £1.330.000 to £400.000 ina 
single year. Washington, when he 
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sent his annual order for supplies to 
London, enjoined his correspondent 
not to forward any of them unless 
the offensive Act of Parliament was 
in the meantime repealed. The 
Townshend Act brought into the 
British Treasury a paltry income of 
£300. The retention of even a part 
of it cost Great Britain, directly, at 
least five thousand times that sum 
in loss of trade; indirectly, an incal- 
culable sum of money, besides the 
loss of the better part of a con- 
tinent.“” 

This letter of Mr. Cole shows how 
knowledge of the Townshend Act, 
and of the means taken to combat it, 
had found the way even to remote 
frontier settlements up the Connecti- 
cut River valley. They were, doubt- 
less, the subject of much indignant 
discussion in the flickering firelight 
of many a cabin kitchen. Charles 
Townshend, young, brilliant, rash, 


aptly described by Trevelyan as “mas- 


ter of the revels in the House of 
Commons,” had surely, short as his 
life was, started his name sounding 
down the ages, to be remembered dis- 
creditably perhaps as long as Ed- 
mund Burke and Charles Fox, lead- 
ers of the opposition, will be remem- 
bered creditably, almost reverentially, 
by all the English speaking world. 
The Townshend Act, excepting the 
tax on tea, was repealed on April 12, 
1770, but a vigorous effort was made 
to continue the Non-Importation 
Agreements. This was for a time 
successful, except at Portsmouth, N. 
H., in Rhode Island and New York 
City. At a “Meeting of the Trade 
of Boston,” June 18, 1770, it appear- 
ed that “the Merchants of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., have very lately im- 
ported large Quantities of British and 
East India Wares which are now ex- 
posed for Sale”.... “Therefore, Re- 
(1) 
(2) 
published 


See Massachusetts Gazette, 
during July, 1770. 
(3) These Non-Importation 
as the “Solemn League and Covenant,” 
in 1774, and which will be considered later. 


Trevelyan’s American Revolution, Vol. 
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ns 


June 28 and July 5, 


agreements must not be mistaken for the later ones; 
circulated after the passage of the 


solved, That we will have no Trade 
or Commercial Intercourse with the 
Merchants of the Colony of New 
Hampshire, or any of its Inhabitants 
while they are counteracting the 
laudible Exertions of the other Colo- 
nies for the common Good.” 

and “Resolved,—That the Committee 
of Exports and Imports be desired 
to keep the strictest lookout that no 
sort of Goods are imported into this 
Town from any part of the New 
Hampshire Government, or exported 
hence to said Province,” Vessels ar- 
riving from Portsmouth were driven 
from the port of Boston. 

Similar resolutions were adopted 
in other colonies. At Hartford, 
Conn., the boycott was limited to 
“the people of Portsmouth,” instead 
of the entire Province of New Hamp- 
shire.) But notwithstanding all 
such efforts the attempt to continue 
the Non-Importation Agreements, en- 
tered into when the Townshend Act 
was passed, failed, greatly to the de- 
light of the Tories.‘ 

Had Charles Townshend never 
been born the Revenue Act which 
bears his name, and which had so 
much to do with bringing about the 
American Revolution, would have 
been enacted none the less, for George 
the Third would have found some 
other instrument through which to 
work his will—Trevelyan shows, per- 
haps more fully than ever shown be- 
fore, the extent to which George the 
Third was personally responsible for 
the Revolution; shows how the people 
of Great Britain knew little or noth- 
ing of America; how under the rot- 
ten borough system, then prevailing, 
they were but poorly represented in 
Parliament; how the ablest statesmen 
of the period were opposed to tax- 
ing or coercing the colonists; and how 
against the powerful, persistent in- 


74, 93. 
1770 


» ED. 
alsc other Boston Newspapers 


known 
“Boston Port Bill” 
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fluence of the Sovereign they were 
powerless. The King, by ousting 
his Ministers, who against his wishes 
had effected the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, by substituting for them men of 
little or no character, by persistent, 
misdirected industry, by intrigue and 
favor,—finally had his way; a stupid, 
aggressive, German way,—for only 
German blood flowed in his veins; a 
way as stupid and unseeing as that 
of some of his German descendants in 
receit years. Pitt was, to be sure, 
nominaily Prime Minister when the 
‘Townshend Act became law.  Shat- 
tered in health, temporarily impaired 
in mind, in his absence, but in his 
name, “the step was taken which in 
one day reversed the policy he had 
nearest his heart and undid the work 
of which he was most justly 
proud.”* And this the man who 
had made the continent English; the 
greatest administrator of world af- 
the many great, the 


fairs, among 
british Empire has produced. 
Trevelyan further shows, by facts 


and reasoning incontrovertible, how 
in fighting against the tyranny of 
George and his Ministers, the colon- 
ists were fighting the battle for the 
Inglish constitution, and how | their 
submission must soon have been fol- 
lowed by a revolution in England. 

The King had his way; yet the 
time came when Lord Shelburne,— 
later Prime Minister,—‘“told the 
Hlouse of Peers, with a near approach 
to truth, that George the Third had 
but two enemies on earth;—one the 
whole world, and the other, his own 
Ministry.” 

Returning to the subject of win- 
dow glass, the lack of which was so 
inconvenient for the Claremont 
school, it appears doubtful when or 

(4) 

(5) 

(G) 

(7) 
hetween 


giue,”’ 
setter,’’ 


Trevelyan’s American Revolution, Vol. 
Ibid, Vol. IlI, Ch. XXIV. 

Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 
Mr. 
1780, and 1830, he is described as a 
“late hog-butcher, now out of 
“starch maker,” “Teacher sword 
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Hewes’s Liniment,” but is not credited with being a glass manufacturer. 
pp. 166-173. 


(8) History of Temple, Chap. XVII, 


Hewes appears to have been a versatile character. 


business,”’ 
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where it was first made in America. 
Coarse bottles were made at James- 
town, Virginia, soon after 1607, and 
a litle later glass beads for trade 
with the Indians. Bottles and some 
other articles of glass were made at 
Salem, Massachusetts, as early as 
1639; but the first window ‘glass was 
probably made at Allowaystown, 
Salem County, New Jersey, a short 
time prior to 1750. In considerable 
commercial quantities it was first 
manufactured in Boston, about 1792, 
by the Boston Crown-Glass_ Co., 
which was aided by an_ exclusive 
right and a bounty. In 1798 Boston 
produced glass, said to be superior to 
that imported, to the value of $82,000. 
It was widely used and became known 
throughout the country as “Boston 
window glass.” 

The manufacture of glass was first 
attempted in New Hampshire at 
Temple, in 1780, by one _ Robert 
Hewes of Boston.“ <A __ substantial 
building with the necessary furnaces 
was constructed. The glass-blowers 
are said to have been Hessian and 
Waldecker soldiers, deserters from 
the British army. Only glass bottles 
and decanters were attempted. Af- 
ter a very short period of operation, 
and prior to 1781, the works were 
burned. Attempts made to revive the 
industry, even though aided by a lot- 
tery, were unsuccessful. 

The Embargo Acts and the War of 
1812 led to the establishment of the 
glass industry in Keene in 1814. It 
flourished there until about 1850. 
John Kiliot and Aaron Appleton built 
the first factory, on Prison Street. 
Later a rival factory was built on 
Marlboro street. About 1840 three 
glass factories were in operation in 
Keene. At times the business was 


i a * 


In the Boston Directories, 
“tallow-chendler,” “manufacturer of soap. and 
“fencing macter,”’ ‘““‘surgeon-bone- 


exercise,” “Gentleman,’’ “Manufacturer of 
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exceedingly profitable. In the earlier 
years bottles and decanters appear to 
have been the principal products, 
later the manufacture of window 
glass was carried on.‘®? The superior 
facilities at Pittsburg finally put an 
end to the industry in New England. 

Sheet mica was the only substitute 
for window glass known to have been 
used in western New Hampshire, 
where its shining outcroppings at- 
tracted the attention of the early set- 
tlers. In southwestern New Hamp- 
shire more marketable mica has been 
produced than in any other locality 
in the United States. The old Rug- 
gles mine on Glass Hill in Grafton,— 
about ten miles north of Sunapee 
Lake,—has produced mica for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years; yielding 
an estimated aggregate in value of 
over eight million dollars worth of 
that material. This mine at one 
time furnished four-fifths of the total 
consumption in the United States. In 
the adjoining town of Danbury two 
mines are in operation, producing 
mica of excellent quality, free from 
spots and very clear. In Alstead, on 
the northern border of Cheshire coun- 
ty, three mica mines are in successful 
operation. Mica is now used prin- 
cipally for electrical insulation. The 
waste is ground and_ serves to give 
brilliancy to wall papers, also to 
Christmas Trees and decorations.“ 

The high cost of transportation, the 
Non-Importation Agreements, and 
the conflict at arms, doubtless led to 
the frequent use of mica locally as a 


(9) Griffin’s History of Keene. 
(10) 
much in value as India. 
in value as Canada. 


See index, 
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substitute for window glass, both be- 
fore and during the Revolution. The 
sheets were usually set in diamond- 
shaped panes about the size of a 
man’s hand.“!) 

Immediately following the state- 
ment that the [Non-] “importation 
agreement made it impossible to pro- 
cure glass,” Mr. Cole tells us that 
“some few nails were made here, but 
their price was almost double to what 
it used to be, but these obstacles are 
soon to be removed.” How the ob- 
stacles to glass were to be removed, we 
know not, unless by the expected ar- 
rival of glass from Portsmouth, or, 
more likely, of a pack-horse load of 
mica from some place nearby. Res- 
pecting nails, the schoolmaster pro- 
bably had in mind the completion of 
Benjamin Tyler’s Forge and Slitting 
Mill, then under construction \at a 
small water-power a few rods up- 


stream from the present site of the 
B. & M. R. R. “High Bridge” in 


Claremont. 

Nails made there, as elsewhere in 
New England, involved various crude 
steps and processes. The bog-iron 
ore“) mixed with much mud, was 
dug from swamp-land at Charles- 
town-Number Four, carried to solid 
ground to be washed and dried, and 
then reduced in crude furnaces or 
“bloomeries,” to something resembl- 
ing iron, ait least in weight, but still 
mixed with much refuse. The re- 
sulting lumps were carted eight or ten 
miles over rough roads to Tyler’s 
Mill, there to be reheated with char- 


“Glass factory,” and the pages there referred to. 
India ranks first in the production of mica; Canada second, producing about half as 
The United States ranks third with rather less than half as much 
The production of other countries is insignificant. 


Outside of New Hamp- 


shire the principal deposits of the United States are in the mountains of North Carolina, the 
Black Hills in South Dakota, and in eastern Alabama; unless the work in these states hag 
been greatly increased of late New Hampshire still leads in production. See “Mica, its Oc- 
currence, Exploitation and Uses’’ by Fritz Cirkel, Ottawa, 1905, published by the Canadian 
Government; ‘‘Mineral Industries’’ by A. Hoskins (1899) p. 507, and Holme’s ‘Mica Deposits of 
the United States,” published by the U. S. Geological Survey, 

(11) The Town Histories occasionally mention the use of mica as a substitute for window 
glass, but the general absence of any index, except to the names of persons, renders ft a pro- 
digious task to find anything in them. 

(12) Bog ore is essentially a hydrous oxide of iron, of which the ‘mineralogical name is 
limonite. It is found in swampy places, and frequently at the bottom of lakes and ponds. It 
is usually of very recent origin. In 1785 the Mason Proprietors “impowered a Committee to 
treat with” certain persons “respecting a grant of an exclusive right to all the Iron Ore in 
Ossipe Pond for a term of time not exceeding twenty-four years.”’ N. H. State Papers, 
Vol. 29, p. 592. Respecting Tyler’s bog ore in Charlestown, see Cheshire County Records, Vol. 
9, pp. 430, 486, and note that Daniel Greene’s occupation is bloomer. 
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coal and bellows to an almost white 
heat, and further separated from im- 
purities while being hammered and 
flattened into sheets under successive 
blows of the “Tilt Hammer,’—we 
now call it trip-hammer. The sheets 
were then cut into strips, called nail- 
rods, in the Slitting Mill, which was 
merely a power shear or gang of 
shears, “working on the principle of 
scissors and sometimes cutting three 
rods at a time.’’ The rail-rods were 
sold to the settlers who, of winter 
evenings by the kitchen fire, cut them 
into desired lengths and pointed and 
headed the nails by hand labor. 
“xcept in the vicinity of Salis- 
bury in the northwest corner of Con- 
necticut, and in western Massachu- 
setts, nearly all iron produced in New 
England, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury and earlier, was from bog ore. 
The manufacture of iron in New 
Hampshire dates from about 1722 


when several bloomeries, using bog 


ore, were in operation on Lamper Fel 
River which flows through Durham 
and Newmarket and into Great 
Bay.“ Bar Iron was made at 
Kingston between 1749 and 1756.0” 
Early Iron Works were in operation 
in Exeter. Before the Revolution 
Iron Works existed at Tamworth, 
where it is claimed that parts of the 
famous chain that barred the British 
ships of war from going up the Hud- 
son were made. At all these places 
bog ore was the only source from 
which iron could be obtained. The 
magnetic ore of Winchester was 
first smelted at Furnace Village in 
1795 by a Rhode Island Company. 


The Franconia furnace was built in ~ 


1811 by a company six 


years earlier.“ 

When Tyler began the construction 
of his Iron Works, about 1770, the 
erection and continued existence of 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
is that written by James M. 
the United States.” 
see pp. 8&0; 
River as late as 1750, 


organized 


N. H. State Papers, Vol. 24, 


424. 
Ibid. Vol. 23, p. 468. 


D. 


Swaik under 
Published by the U, 


the 
S. 


The best article known to the writer on the 


84-90—Swank is mistaken in plac 
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such a Mill was, and had been for 
twenty years, prohibited by law. 
Furthermore, Tyler knew it; for he 
was a man of wide experience, and 
the law had been widely and repeat- 
edly promulgated. 3ut a law un- 
reasonable, contrary to the wishes of 
a large body of the community, and 
practically impossible of enforcement, 
is never feared or respected for any 
considerable length of time. So it 
was with the Act of Parliament, 23 
George II, Chapter XXIX, providing 
“That from and after the twenty- 
fourth Day of June One thousand and 
seven hundred and fifty, no Mill or 
other Engine for slitting or rolling 
of Iron or any Plateing Forge to 
work with a Tilt Hammer, or any 
Furnace for making Steel, shall be 
erected or after such Erection con- 
tinued in any of His Majesty’s Col- 
onies in America.” Every such con- 
struction was: to be “deemed a com- 
mon Nuisance,” and “abated” by the 
Governor and other officials under 
penalty of £500 for neglect, also dis- 
ability “to hold or enjoy any Office 
or Trust under His Majesty, his 
Heirs or Successors.” 

The purpose of all this was, clear- 
ly, to retain for England the mono- 
poly of supplying all wrought iron 
and steel on this side of the Atlantic. 
The gentlemen of England in Parlia- 
ment assembled knew as little of the 
difficulties of transportation in 
America as they did of the temper 
and mechanical aptitudes of men 
who for five generations had been 
obliged to supply their own necessi- 
ties, or go without. Severe penalties 
were provided for each and every in- 
fraction of this law, and ingenious 
provisions made for its enforcement. 
But Benjamin Tyler was too busy 
building his dam, raising his build- 
ing, constructing furnaces, reducing 


early manufacture of iron in America 
“Statistics of Iron and Steel Production in 
in 1881 as a part of the Tenth Census— 
beginning of operations at Lamper Eel 


title 
Gov't 
ing the 
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bog-iron ore, designing and construct- 
-ing his machinery,—to bother him- 
self about any such fool legislation 
enacted three thousand miles away,— 
thirty thousand as_ we reckon dis- 
tance, in time, to-day. The same 
may be said of young Peak, the black- 
smith, brought when an infant to 
Claremont, in 1764. He, at about the 
same time as Tyler, had a dam and 
a small home-made “Tilt Hammer” in 
his blacksmith shop on Walker Brook, 
near where it crosses “Peak Hill 
Road.”® 

As to the thirteen colonies the 
above quoted statute of 23 George II 
was practically repealed by the Dec- 
laration of Independence; but in 
Canada and the British West Indies 
it remained nominally in force until 
repealed by the Statute Law Revision 
Act of 1867. There were enacted 


before the Revolution no less than 
twenty-eight similar statutes restrict- 
ing colonial commerce and industries. 


(16) 
the “Great Road’ (about three-quarters of a 
River Bridge) crossing the railroad 
to the north of it were named for John 
incorporated and settled in that vicinity.’ 
on that road and brook was told the 
father. No tradition could be more reliable, 
rods northwesterly from the Cupola House. 

(17) See N. H, State Papers, Vol. 


See Memoir of John Peak, Boston 1832—p. 18. 


and then leading up a steep hill. 
Peak, 
The 
writer by 
Walker Brook crosses the 
See Walling’s 
18, pp. 377, 378, 536, 537. 
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Among the ninety instructions sent 
by George the Third to Gov. Ben- 
ning Wentworth, under date of June 
30, 1761, was the following: “And it 
is our express Will & Pleasure, that 
you do not upon any Pretense what- 
ever, upon Pain of our highest Dis- 
pleasure, give your Assent to any 
Law or Laws for setting up any 
Manufactures and carrying on any 
Trade which are hurtful and predu- 
dicial to this Kingdom, and that you 
do use your utmost Endeavors to dis- 
courage, discountenance and restrain 
any Attempts which may be made to 
set up such Manufactures or estab- 
lish any such Trades.”(” 

There never yet has been published 
a careful study of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment and Royal Orders _ restricting 
colonial industries, showing the ex- 
tent to which these contributed in 
preparing men’s minds for a separa- 
tion from the mother country. 

To be continued. 
“Peak Hill Road” ts that leaving 
mile north from the road to the Connecticut 
This road and the hill 
who came to Claremont before the town was 
fact of the blacksmith shop and trip-hammer 
Miss Nancy Grannis, who heard it from her 


“Great Road” a few 


Map of Sullivan County, 1860 


Vol. 6, pp. 7, 8. 
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By Elwin L. Page 


For two centuries and a half there 
has been a general and rather vague 
belief that New Hampshire was first 
settled in the spring of 1623 at both 
Little Harbor and Dover. Neverthe- 
less there has been considerable con- 
fusion about the subject. This 
prompted the writer recently to ex- 
amine the original sources of infor- 
mation with a view to an analysis of 
the evidence. These sources proved 
surprisingly numerous and _ interest- 
ing, but when the material was gath- 
ered, it was discovered that this ar- 
ticle had been anticipated nearly a 
half century ago by two earnest anti- 
quarians, Mr. Charles Deane and Mr. 
John S. Jenness, whose monographs 
include practically every bit of evi- 
dence which is known to-day. How- 
ever, as we look forward to the ter- 
centenary of next year, a review of 
the sources may be worth while for 
the information of the present genera- 
tion. 

The confusion spoken of arose in 
the first place from the statement by 
Hubbard in his General History of 
New England (1680). In effect this 
statement seemed to be that David 
Thomson settled at Little Harbor in 
1623 and that Edward and William 
Hilton, sharing the voyage with 
Thomson, planted at Dover at about 
the same time. One would think 
that Hubbard, writing barely more 
than half a century after the fact, 
would have at least a reliable tradi- 
tion at hand, whatever may have 
been his lack of documentary  evi- 
dence. Consequently his dictum, a 
rather vague one at best, has been 
somewhat uncritically followed by 
the historians of New Hampshire. 
It should be tested again by the con- 
temporary evidence; that is, by the 
documents of 1623 and the few suc- 
ceeding years. 

The records of the Council of New 


England make frequent mention of 
David Thomson in the latter half of 
1622. On November 16 he was given 
a patent of six thousand acres and 
one-half an island, both unlocated. 
About two weeks later he made a 
proposition that the Council transport 
ten persons with provisions to his pa- 
tent. This apparently came to notk- 
ing, for on December 14, 1622, he 
made an indenture with three  Ply- 
mouth merchants to send him out 
“this present year” in the ship “Jon- 
athan.” It was common _ in those 
days to set out for New England so 
as to arrive in March, the first month 
of the old-style year. Thus we can 
imagine the “Jonathan” sailing from 
Plymouth that “present year.” 
Imagination, however, is not to have 
a place in our discussion, except 
where it finds support in evidence. 

Edward Winslow, in his Good 
Newes from New lFngland, published 
in 1624, relates that Captain Stan- 
dish went out for provision and re- 
turned in July, 1623, accompanied by 
“Mr. David Tomson, a Scotchman, 
who also that spring began a planta- 
tion twenty-five leagues Northeast 
from us, near Smith’s Iles, at a place 
called Pascataquack, where he liketh 
well.”” The date is fixed by Winslow 
as at the same time that the drought 
of 1623 was broken. The latter 
event Bradford places in the middle 
of July. Some imagine that Standish, 
who had been out to get provision, 
visited Thomson’s_ settlement, but 
this is not certain. Yet we have con- 
temporary proof that Thomson §ar- 
rived on schedule in the early part of 
1623. 

Governor Bradford therefore spoke 
from almost first-hand information 
when, under date of 1623, he set 
down in his history Of Plimouth 
Plantation the entirely casual sen- 
tence: “Ther were allso this year 
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beginings made in 
other places, as at Pascataway, by 
Mr. David Thomson, at Monhigen, 
and some other places by _ sundrie 
others.” Nor was Thomson’s visit 
to Plymouth in July Bradford’s sole 
touch with the planting of the new 
settlement. 

Thomas Weston, one of Plymouth’s 
London adventurers, came over with 
the fishermen in 1623 to inquire into 
the wreck of his plantation at Wes- 
sagusset (Weymouth). Under dis- 
guise he left his ship and went ahead 
in a shallop with a man or_ two. 
Somewhere between the Merrimack 
and the Piscataqua he was ship- 
wrecked. The Indians stripped him 
of everything but a shirt. Thus 
shorn of his disguise, Bradford tells 
of his getting at last to Pascataquack, 
where he got clothes and found means 
to get to Plymouth. Later he recov- 
ered his ship, of which we shall pre- 
sently hear again. 

About the middle of September, 
1623, there arrived at Wessagusset, 
Captain Robert Gorges. Bradford re- 
lates that Gorges sailed thence east- 
ward, but was turned back by a 
storm and sought a pilot at Plymouth. 
Gorges was the son of Sir Ferdi- 
nando, and bore a commission from 
the Council of New England “to be 
generall Gove’ of y® cuntrie.” This 
commission, of which Bradford was 
allowed to take a copy, named as as- 
sistants to Governor Gorges, Cap- 
tain Francis West, Christopher Lev- 
ett and the Governor of Plymouth for 
the time being. For fourteen days 
Gorges stayed at Plymouth. During 
that time official relationships must 
have made necessary the fullest dis- 
cussion of the several plantations 
which Gorges, with Bradford’s ad- 
vice, was to oversee. 

One of the other assistants was 
then in New England, or off its 
shore. West does not appear in our 
story except by name, but Levett 
gives us eye-witness testimony as to 
Thomson’s plantation. He published 


some scatering 
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at London, in 1628, A Voyage into 
New England, Begun in 1623, and 


ended in 1624. From this it appears 
of 
Thereafter his account runs 


that Levett first visited the Isles 
Shoals. 
thus: 

“The next place I came unto was 
Panaway, where one M. Tomson 
hath made a plantation, there I stay- 
ed about one month, in which time I 
sent for my men from the east: who 
came over in divers ships. 

At this place I met with the Gov- 
ernor, who came hither in a bark 
which he had from one M. Weston 
about twenty days before I arrived 
in the land.” 

The Governor was, of course, Rob- 
ert Gorges. While he was at Ply- 
mouth, Weston came in with his re- 
covered ship. Gorges at once charg- 
ed Weston with certain miscarriages 
in his now abandoned plantation at 
Wessagusset. By Bradford’s inter- 
vention a sort of truce was patched 
up, and Gorges went overland to Wes- 
sagusset, leaving his ship to proceed 
to Virginia. Weston remained at 
Plymouth, but Gorges, regretting his 
leniency, sent back an order for the 
arrest of both Weston and his ship. 
Bradford advised Gorges by letter 
not to press his point, as Weston’s 
ship was poorly provisioned and the 
owner deeply engaged to his men for 
wages, which could not but burden 
Gorges. But Gorges persisted, and 
in Weston’s ship made his trip east- 
ward, which turned so to the former’s 
loss that towards spring he restored 
the ship to the owner, made restitu- 
tion of the provision used, and re- 
turned to England, “having  scarcly 
saluted y® cuntrie in his Govermente, 
not finding the state of things hear 
to answer his quallitie & condition.” 

At Piscataqua there was probably 
little to encourage Gorges in that win- 
ter of 1623-1624. Levett proceeds: 

“In that time I stayed with M. 
Tomson, I surveyed as much as 
possible I could, the weather being 
unseasonable, and very much snow. 
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In those parts I saw much _ good 
timber, but the ground it seemed to 
me not to be good, being very rocky 
and full of trees and brushwood. 

There is great store of fowl 
divers sorts, whereof I fed 
plentifully. 

About two English miles further 
to the east, I found a great river and 
a good harbor called Pascattaway. 
Sut for the ground I can say nothing, 
but by relation of the sagamore or 
king of that place, who told me there 
was much good ground up _ in the 
river about seven or eight leagues.” 

The rest of the narrative relates to 
Levett’s trip eastward to a little be- 
yond the Kennebec. The portion 
quoted is the only contemporary ac- 
count of the Piscataqua settlement 
from the hand of an actual visitor 
in the first year. It is _ striking, 
though not wholly conclusive, that one 
coming to New Hampshire in the 


of 
very 


winter of 1623-1624 makes no men- 


tion of any settlement at Dover. It 
was only six miles from “Pannaway” 
to the point where Hilton made his 
settlement. Perhaps an_ explorer 
would not have gone even that short 
distance through unaccustomed snow 
and trees and brushwood, but he had 
a ship and could have reached Dover 
by the “great river and good harbor 
called Pascattaway.” Yet, as Levett 
was looking for a place to settle, he 
might not care to go to another plan- 
tation, when his only interest in in- 
habited places was to find a brief so- 
journ, for which “Pannaway”  suf- 
ficed. After all, however, would not 
the sagamore have known if Dover 
had been settled in 1623; in that case, 
when he praised the ground up-river, 
would he not have mentioned the fact 
that some Englishmen had already 
settled perhaps one-third the way up 
to the “good ground”; would Levett 
not have noted that? Reasonable 
answer must be in the affirmative, 
even though there be room for doubt. 

Leaving for a moment the strictly 
contemporary documents, we may re- 
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fer to an interesting narrative that 
was written many years later. When 
the evidence was documented, the ex- 
perience it related was of such an- 
cient memory that we should give it 
comparatively little faith except as 
confirmatory of primary evidence 
written contemporaneously by those 
who had means of knowledge, or 
at least trustworthy information. 
But in this case the secondary  evi- 
dence checks so completely with the 
primary as to reduce greatly the 
chance of an inaccurate or imagina- 
tive memory. 

When, in 1623, Weston’s people at 
Wessagusset were threatened with 
extinction by the Indians, one of the 
settlers, named Phinehas Pratt, came 
stumbling into Plymouth to ask for 
relief. Good neighbors ever in such 
matters, the Pilgrims sent aid on 
March 24, 1623, having, indeed, al- 
ready planned to do so on their own 
initiative. The people at Wessagus- 
set declined hospitality at Plymouth 
and, as Bradford records, sailed in 
their small ship eastward, hoping to 
meet Weston. Nearly forty years 
afterward Phinehas Pratt wrote A 
declaration of the affaires of the Eng- 
lish people, that first inhabited New 
England. After telling of his trip to 
Plymouth and of Standish’s expedi- 
tion to the relief of Wessagusset, 
Pratt places the time by referring to 
the fact that one of Weston’s men 
died on ship before they came to the 
place where at that time of year, it 
being March, ships came to fish. 
Then he continues: “At this Time 
ships began to ffish at y® Islands of 
Sholes and I- having Recovered a 
Little of my [heal]th went to my 
Company near about this Time 
the first plantation att Pascataqua the 
[governor] thereof was Mr. David 
Tomson at the time of my arivall( ?) 
att Pascataqua.” The quotation is 
made exactly from the manuscript 
published in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Collections, with the 
inclusion in brackets of what one 
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might reasonably suppose were the 
letters which, because illegible, the 
print omits. The question mark ap- 
pears in the printed narrative. 

Some caution is necessary in view 
of the date of the narrative, and pos- 
sible tricks of memory, but the story 
fits perfectly with all the known facts. 
As to the time of Thomson’s settle- 
ment it is entirely consistent with the 
contract for transportation, which 
would bring the “Jonathan” to our 
shore at about the season when the 
fishermen were wont to arrive for the 
spring fishing. It fits with Win- 
slow’s statement that Thomson set- 
tled in the spring of 1623. It is 
consistent with the fact that Weston 
came over with fishermen and had 
relief at Piscataqua after his ship- 
wreck. It is a reasonable deduction, 


also, that Thomson would not have 
visited Plymouth (in July, 1623) un- 
til he had spent some months getting 
his habitation in order and 


his ser- 
vants disciplined and _ contented 
enough to leave with safety while he 
called on his neighbors. So we may 
accept it as a well-proved fact that 
Thomson was settled on New Hamp- 
shire soil in the early spring of 1623. 
Little Harbor as the place is deter- 
mined by the story of Levett. 

The statement of Phinehas Pratt 
assumes importance with respect to 
the date of the Dover settlement 
when one considers the words “the 
first plantation att Pascataqua.” 
When he recorded the visit, he must 
have had in mind that there were, at 
the time of writing (1662), two set- 
tlements on the Piscataqua—Ports- 
mouth and Dover—and a third, if 
Exeter be assumed to be on a branch 
of that river. Did he consciously 
declare that they were all antedated 
by Thomson’s plantation at Little 
Harbor? Perhaps that would be 
claiming too much—not because Pratt 
had not ample means, in 1623, of 
knowing whether Dover was then in 
existence, but because of the possible 
failure of memory in nearly forty 
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years. Yet here, again, it may assume 
some evidentiary value when com- 
pared with other evidence, or lack of 
evidence, as to the time of Dover’s 
planting. 

We return now to Hubbard, who 
states that the Plymouth merchants 
sent over in 1623, “one Mr. David 
Thompson, with Mr. Edward Hilton 
and his brother, Mr. William Hilton 
(ure aes some of whom first in 
probability, seized on a place called 
the Little Harbor the Hiltons 
meanwhile setting up their stages 
higher up the river, toward the north- 
west, at or about the place since called 
Dover. But at that place called 
Little Harbor, it is supposed the first 
house was set up that ever was built 
in those parts.” It will be noted that 
Hubbard’s statement is chiefly sup- 
positious. He says “in probability” 
the first settlement was at Little Har- 
bor; “it is supposed” the first house 
was built there. He says boldly how- 
ever, that the Hiltons came over with 
Thomson and settled at Dover at 
about the same time, though “proba- 
bly” a little later. 

Thus Hubbard set going a chain of 
guesses which have been written into 
New Hampshire history ever since. 
As far as his suppositions about the 
first settlement and the first house are 
concerned, he is supported’ by the 
evidence we now have at hand. How 
about the rest of it? 


There is not a shred of proof that 
Edward and William Hilton came 
over with Thomson. As to the form- 
er, we simply do not know how or 
when he came. As to William there 
is competent evidence. 

Captain John Smith in New Eng- 
land's Trials tells the story of the 
founding of Plymouth, of the return 
of the “Mayflower,” of the immedi- 
ate fitting out of a ship (the “For- 
tune’) to take supplies to the new 
colony, of her reaching there on 
November 11, 1621, of her return 
eastward, her capture by the French, 
her final arrival in England on Febru- 
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ary 14, 1622, bearing a letter in part 
as follows: 


“LOVING COUSIN, at our arivall 
at New Plimmouth in New England, 
we found all our friends and planters 
in good health We are all 
freeholders, the doth not 
trouble us,—|l your friendly 


rent day 
desire 


care to send my wife and children 


HILTON” 


So William Hilton came to Ply- 
mouth in the fall of 1621. He liked 
so well that he sent back immediately 
for his family. Naturally he waited 
for them; he did not go back to Eng- 
land and re-sail in the “Jonathan’’ 
to an experimental, unlocated colony. 
At Plymouth he waited until his fami- 
ly arrived on the “Anne” in July, 
1623, several months after Thomson, 
without him, landed from the “Jona- 
than” at Little Harbor—indeed after 
Thomson had himself visited Ply- 
mouth. Hilton was allotted some 
land at Plymouth in 1623. How long 
he stayed there is uncertain. After 
1627 it is sure he was no longer at 
Plymouth. The first evidence of his 
presence at Dover is as late as 1631. 

Of course this does not prove that 
Edward Hilton was not at Dover in 
1623. On the other hand the only 
ground we have to place him there 
is Hubbard’s statement (made fifty- 
seven years later, without offering 
any proof) that Edward and William 
came over with Thomson and set up 
their fishing-stages at or near Dover. 
Hubbard was notoriously inaccurate 
and unreliable. On the face of them, 
his allegations about the Dover set- 
tlement are “probabilities”; his flat 
statement that Edward and William 
came with Thomson is provably er- 
roneous as to the latter, and entirely 
unsupported as to the former. It is 
to be regretted that some of our his- 
torians lacked the documents; while 
others, having the documents, have 
not been  over-critical in handling 
them. 


WILLIAM 
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Edward Hilton is first located in 
New England by Bradford’s record 
that in 1628 he paid one pound sterl- 
ing towards the expenses of ousting 
Thomas Morton from Merrymount. 
This happened probably in the sum- 
mer; for Bradfor@ says that shortly 
after that, Endicott came over. En- 
dicott arrived the early part of Sep- 
tember. If Hilton planted in the 
spring of 1628 he was in time for this 
event. Yet he may have come earlier. 

Hilton was given a patent on 
March 12, 1629-30, “for and in con- 
sideracon that Edward Hilton & his 
Associates hath already at his and 
their owne proper costs and charges 
transported sundry servants to plant 
in New England aforesaid at a place 
there called by the natives Wecana- 
cohunt otherwise Hilton’s point ly- 
ing some two leagues from the mouth 
of the River Paskataquack in New 
England aforesaid where they have 
already built some houses, and plant- 
ed Corne, And for that he doth fur- 
ther intend by Gods Divine Assist- 
ance, to transport more people and 
cattle.” Livery of seizin was given 
on July 7, 1631, in the presence of 
William Hilton and others. 

This preamble may not at first 
reading indicate much as to the date 
of Hilton’s planting. Reread it sev- 
eral times, however, in the light of 
the knowledge that such preambles 
usually incorporated the most favor- 
able statement of the deserts and 
good faith of the patentees, and one 
will be struck with the omission to 
set forth occupation and cultivation 
since 1623. Fortified with such a 
long-standing colony as the inveter- 
ate tradition assigns, Hilton would 
have had much earlier ground for a 
patent, and in 1629 far stronger 
statement would have been made. 
“Already,” “some houses,” “planted 
Corne,” are colorless words to des- 
cribe a plantation of six years stand- 
ing; they connote rather, as Jenness 
points out, a rather young settlement ; 
they point to the assumption of 1627 
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or 1628, rather than 
“Pannaway.”’ 

And this is where the primary evi- 
dence as to Dover leaves us: There is 
no proof of any settlement before 
1628. In the year 1623, both Levett 
and Bradford (W#liam Hilton was 
then at Plymouth) had opportunity to 
know if Hilton’s plantation then 
existed. Both wrote contemporan- 
eous narratives from which ‘they 
would hardly have omitted reference 
to the settlement if existent. Neither 
mentions it. What primary evidence 
there is negatives a settlement at 
Dover as early as 1623. Secondari- 
ly, Pratt had opportunity of knowl- 
edge; though his silence might be ex- 
plained by forgetfulness, his declara- 
tion that Thomson’s was the first set- 
tlement has at least a remote value. 

For secondary evidence, document- 
ed many years later, we have the 
declaration made in 1654 to the 


the year of 


Massachusetts General Court by John 
Allen, Nicholas Shapleigh and Thom- 


as Lake, who humbly presented 
“That Mr. Edward Hilton was pos- 
sessed of this land [in Dover] about 
the year 1628, which is about 26 
years ago.” The petitioners were 
seeking to show title to the land in 
question, and had every reason to 
date their claim from the earliest pos- 
sible year. If in their belief they 
could have placed the origin back to 
1623, would they not have done so? 
The tendency of those times (as per- 
haps of others) was always to make 
the claim at least as broad as the 
proof would warrant—if not to en- 
large it a bit. 

There remains for discussion one 
other important document, a peti- 
tion by William Hilton, Jr., made to 
the Massachusetts General Court on 
May 31, 1660. The preamble fol- 
lows: “Where as your petitioners 
father William Hilton came ouer in- 
to New England about the year An- 
no: Dom. 1621: & yo" petitioner came 
about one Yeare & an halfe after, 
and In a little tyme following set- 
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tled our selues vpon the River of Pis- 
chataq, with Mr. Edw: Hilton, who 
were the first Inglish planters 
there.” This document has by some 
historians been accepted as proving 
beyond doubt the settlement of Do- 
ver by the Hiltons in 1623. The ar- 
gument is that “In a little tyme” 
means immediately; the rest is the 
mere addition of one and a half to 
1621, making 1623. 

Let us consider it carefully. First, 
we must remark that memory plays 
strange tricks after a lapse of thirty- 
seven years, which must lead us al- 
ways to scrutinize any writing based 
on old memory. Here is a case in 
point. The petitioner says his father 
came over “about” 1621. That hap- 
pens to be the correct year, as shown 
by the records of Plymouth Colony, 
but obviously the son did not trust 
his memory fully enough to give the 
date with assurance. 

There is a special reason for as- 
signing to this writing only a second- 
ary evidential value. It states not 
only a thirty-seven-year old memory, 
but a memory of childhood events. 
To a child, a little time is usually 
long; to a man of middle life, some- 
what lengthy periods of childhood 
may seem “a little tyme.” Was it 
otherwise in this case? Mrs. William 
Hilton, Sr., and her two children ar- 
rived in Plymouth on the “Anne.” 
The exact date cannot be fixed. The 
“Paragon” came the latter part of 
June, 1623. How long she stayed 
at Plymouth does not appear. A 
fortnight after she left for Virginia, 
Bradford says the “Anne” came in. 
So the arrival of the Hilton family 
must have been after the middle of 
July. 

The Plymouth Records show that 
William Hilton was allotted one acre 
in 1623. After the “Anne” came in, 
there was an allotment to the settlers 
whom she brought, and Hilton’s wife 
and “two children” were assigned 
three acres. Unfortunately there is 
no record showing when any of these 
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holdings were conveyed by Hilton, or 
when the Hiltons left Plymouth; but 
the grants to them as late as mid- 
summer of 1623, when no_ further 
crops could be raised (and they could 
not be used for grazing, there being 
no cattle then in the colony) negatives 
the idea that on the arrival of the 
“Anne” the Hiltons had any thought 
of settling on the Piscataqua in a 
short time, even that William then 
knew of any definite plan of his 
brother to plant there. The writer is 
aware of the fact that the grants of 
1623 were for that year only; but 
they were renewed in fee in 1624, 
and it is quite possible that when the 
passengers on the “Anne” received 
their grants it was foreseen they 
would soon be made permanent. The 
internal evidence of the records 
shows clearly that the grantees of 
1624 received the identical lots they 
had in 1623. 


So it is a quite possible inference 
that the William Hilton family in- 
tended to stay in Plymouth for the 
season of 1624, if not indefinitely; or 
they may have kept secret their plans 
and taken the land as a sort of unjust 


enrichment ; neither assumption 
may be true. Now we come toa 
tradition handed down by Hubbard 
and to be received rather critically. 
This states that the original trouble 
with Lyford and Oldham arose from 
the baptism of a child of William 
Hilton, unpermissable because the 
father was not of the Plymouth 
church. If this be true, the Hiltons 
were at Plymouth in 1624, for Ly- 
ford did not come over until that year. 
Whatever be the trustworthiness of 
such a tradition, it is at least consis- 
tent with the first of the three infer- 


or 
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ences that William Hilton was still 
at Plymouth in 1624. If, then, his 
son was correct in declaring that Ed- 
ward and William Hilton were the 
first English planters on the Piscata- 
qua (waiving the question of the 
priority of Thomson at the smaller 
mouth of the river, and taking the 
statement to mean, as it seems to 
mean, that Edward and William went 
to the river together), it surely re- 
sults that neither was at Hilton Point 
as a planter in 1623. So the secon- 
dary evidence leaves us just where the 
primary evidence did. 

We shall therefore next year cele- 
brate with assurance only the planting 
at Little Harbor. But Thomson 
abandoned his settlement in 1626 or 
soon after, and in 1630 his house was 
leased as headquarters for the ser- 
vants of the Laconia patentees. They 
in turn abandoned it by 1633. Who 
thereafter occupied it we do _ not 
know. Long ago it fell into ruin, 
and nothing of it now remains ex- 
cept a few stones guessed to be the 
foundation of its chimney. There is 
no clear connection between “Panna- 
way” and the settlement begun at 
Strawberry Bank about 1631. So 
to Dover, whenever planted, belongs 
the honor of being our oldest planta- 
tion with an unbroken history. 

That is honor enough. The as- 
signing of the settlement of Dover to 
the year 1623 has never, since the 
days of Hubbard, been more than an 
unnecessary assumption—an assump- 
tion glorified by repetition into a well- 
nigh general belief. One is remind- 
ed of the saying of Doctor Johnson: 
“Many things which are false are 
transmitted from book to book, and 
gain credit in the world.” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY. 


Two memorial occasions in the 
month of May in New Hampshire 
centered public attention, each for 
a day, upon the greatest figures in 
the history of the Granite State, 
Daniel Webster and John Stark. 
On Tuesday, the 16th, at Nashua, 
the markers placed by the state at 
the beginning of the Daniel Web- 
ster Highway, near the border line 
between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, were dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies, including 
a very interesting address by Judge 
Charles R, Corning, president of 
the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, upon Webster, which we 
hope to print in full in the next 
issue of the Granite Monthly. 

On Tuesday, May 9, at Manches- 
ter, under the auspices of the local 
Historical Association, due honor 
was paid to General Stark, of whose 


death the previous day had been 


the 100th anniversary. Captain 
Frank H. Challis presided, the 
High school pupils furnished music, 
Mayor George E. Trudel and others 
spoke and Governor Albert O. 
Brown delivered the principal ad- 
dress of the occasion as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 

men: 

New Hampshire 
called the mother of men. From 
the earliest times her sons _ have 
distinguished themselves on almost 
every accessible field of human en- 
deavor. In public service they have 
been conspicuous and in private af- 
fairs, prominent. They have found 
advantage and comfort in peace 
and sacrifice and glory in war. 

At the breaking out of the Rev- 
olution they constituted, from en- 
vironment, a race of farmers and 
hunters. They were inured to 
arms. Indeed, until the end of the 
Seven Years War they had not for 
a moment been free from the Indian 
menace. Sut with the peace of 
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1760 many found their occupation 
gone. It was not for long, how- 
ever. The war for independence 
in which they were to bear such a 
noble part, and chiefly in other 
states for theirs was not invaded, 
soon followed. 

A list of great names adorns the 
pages of our early history, both as 
a province and a state. Bartlett, 
Whipple and Thornton, signers of 
the immortal declaration, Weare, 
Wentworth and Langdon, execu- 
tives and legislators, and _ Stark, 
Sullivan and Cilley, soldiers in the 
field, may be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of a much larger group. 
The name of Stark stands at the 
very top of the list and is most 
often upon the tongues of men. 

If it should seem strange that 
John Stark, born upon a frontier 
beset with savages, reared apart 
from schools and almost entirely 
deprived of the use of books, was 
able to acquire a_ considerable 
knowledge of military science and 
to gain admission to the society of 
such trained men as Howe and 
Washington, let it be remembered 
that his father was a_ native of 
Scotland and educated at the an- 
cient University of Glasgow. It 
is natural to believe that during 
the long winter evenings as well as 
in other periods of enforced leisure, 
the father imparted to the son 
something of the learning he was 
so fortunate as to possess. More- 
over there is proof of instruction 
by the mother. At all events, 
young Stark learned something of 
history. Among other things he 
became familiar with the campaigns 
of Alexander and of Charles the 
XII, both of whom he greatly ad- 
mired. 

To the knowledge gained at 
home he soon added that of the 
wilderness. As a hunter and trap- 
per in the northern wilds, as a 
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prisoner of the Indians in Canada 
and as a forest ranger for many 
years, he learned all there was to 
know. 

In the war between England and 
France his name and his presence 
were feared all the way from Al- 
bany to Quebec. His exploits and 
escapes were more remarkable even 
than those of Major Rogers him- 
self. So highly was his opinion re- 
garded that in the campaign of 
1758 he was summoned by Lord 
Howe for a conference at head- 
quarters, and the night before Howe 
fell the two men lay side by side 
on a bear-skin in the forest and for 
hours discussed the position of 
Ticonderoga and the best methods 
of approach. 

It is known to every careful 
student that, despite the neglect of 
historians resident abroad, the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill was fought and 
won, so far as it was won at all, 
In num- 
bers, in valor, and in everything 
that makes for efficiency, they were 
far in the lead in that memorable 
conflict. As they approached 
Charlestown Neck their advance 
was halted by a body of deserters 
and skulkers who could not be forc- 
ed into action over that narrow 
passage, even then swept by the 
fire of the British fleet. They were 
requested to advance or give way 
and let Stark pass. They did the 
latter. And Colonel Stark led his 
regiment, which marched _ slowly 
and with the precision of veterans, 
through the disordered mass and 
then through a rain of grape and 
canister, to its position on the hill. 

In this connection it is fair to 
remark that not all of the men of 
the Revolutionary period were 
heroes. But it is conforting to be- 
lieve that not one of those who had 
traveled all the way from their 
northern homes to engage the 
enemy wherever he might be found, 
joined the rabble behind the lines 
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or united with those faithless sol- 
diers who from another hill looked 
down upon the battle, without ren- 
dering the aid or furnishing the 
supplies that would have meant 
victory to the American arms. 

Stark’s men were opposed by the 
Welsh fusileers, veteran soldiers 
with a proud record to maintain. 
Three times they advanced to the 
attack. Three times they were 
swept back with terrible loss. That 
morning they had numbered 700 
strong. The next morning they 
could muster but 83 men. 


Verily “the Angel of Death spread his 

wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he 
pass’d.” 


How did the men from Amoskeag 
fight on that eventful day? Cap- 
tain John Moor and his small com- 
pany strewed 96 dead bodies along 
the Mystic shore, exclusive of the 
officers, who were removed before 
the count was made. 

When the powder which Sulli- 
van had seized at Fort William and 
Mary at New Castle, at the time he 
began the war by the reduction of 
that fortress, and with which the 
battle of Bunker Hill was fought, 
failed, and Prescott was compelled 
to retreat, it was Stark who  pro- 
tected his rear and then withdrew 
his own troops in the same good 
order in which they had come up- 
on the field. 

It is true that the glory of Bunk- 
er Hill belongs at least to all who 
participated in the battle, but if it 
be asked who contributed most of 
experience, of daring, of military 
capacity and aptitude, to the for- 
tunes of that day, the answer must 
inevitably be, John Stark. 

There is no question about Ben- 
nington. The credit for that vic- 
tory, as an achievement of com- 
mand, belongs wholly to Stark. 
It was his capital service, and was 
in itself a supreme accomplishment. 
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Bennington, like Gettysburg, wats 
the turning point of a great war. 
And it was relatively more impor- 
tant than Gettysburg, for the army 
of Lee escaped while that of Bur- 
goyne was made an easy prey to 
General Gates. The attempt to 
separate New England from New 
York failed, and the way was open- 
ed for the French alliance. Thence- 
forth the fortunes of the colonies 
were in the ascendant. 

Stark, although somewhat im- 
perious, jealous of his rank and 
self-willed to the point of insubor- 
dination, continued in favor. He 
was gradually advanced until at 
the time of the fall of Yorktown 
he was stationed at Saratoga in 
full command of the Department 
of the North. 

This assignment indicates that 
he was fitted for dutes of a far more 
comprehensive nature than those 
that devolve upon a mere scout or 
even a combat officer. His ap- 
pointment as a member of the court 
marshal that tried and convicted 
Andre points in the same direction. 
That he was possessed of great 
wisdom and prudence in civil as 
well as military affairs must be the 
conclusion of all who will read his 
letter to Governor Chittenden on 
the relations of Vermont to New 
York and New Hampshire. 
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General Stark needs a biographer 
just as the state needs a historian. 
If some author would perform for 
him a service similar to that re- 
cently rendered to his loyalist con- 
temporary, John Wentworth, by 
Mayo, he would stand forth more 
plainly than he does now as the 
great military genius which all 
those who have investigated for 
themselves know him to have been. 
He would clearly appear as second 
only to George Washington among 
the great commanders of the Rev- 
oution. 


By a_ joint resolution of long 
standing the legislature has called 
upon our successive governors to 
proclaim an Arbor Day at this sea- 
son of the year. This has general- 
ly been done. In the present in- 
stance the day was made to fall up- 
on the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of New Hampshire’s 
greatest soldier and trees have 
been set for him as well as those 
who have died in war that we may 
live in peace. It would not seem 
inappropriate to make Arbor Day 
and Stark Day permanently iden- 
tical to be devoted, in some part 
and among other purposes, to 
memorial trees and vines and 
shrubs. 





ENCHANTMENT 
By J. Roy Zeiss 


Lure of the stream, and evergreen pines, 
Fragrance of clover and honeysuckle vines; 
Blue of the mirrored lake in early morn, 

Rise of the sun in splendor reborn; 

Call of the quail, and song of the lark, 

Lap of the waves on the side of your bark ;— 
Fall of the fly and leap of the trout, 

Flash of the silver! Your line running out! 
Flicker of the shadows in the camp-fire’s gleam, 
Joys of the follower of forest and stream! 





DANIEL WEBSTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE’S GIANT 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 


Two men grow upon me as I grow 
older, and as I have more to do with 
political and public life—they are 
Lincoln and Webster. Lincoln, for 
his quiet wisdom and ability to get 
things done. Webster for his native 
powers of intellect. Webster was a 
giant. His poise in public life came 
from an intellect confident of itself. 

Capt. Webster of Kingston, born 
1739, married 1761, was the first to 
move into the “North Country” in 
New Hampshire after the French 
and English treaty of 1763 opened 
upper New Hampshire to settlement 
by the English along the coast. In 
the little two room frame house there 
was born on January 18, 1782, the 
greatest son of New Hampshire. 
Only the robust survived, and Daniel 
grew to be a man possessed of fine 


physical presence and great physical 


endurance. A boyhood spent among 
the hills, his sports those of the pio- 
neer, fishing, hunting, he from the 
out-door life learned to love Nature, 
to see things from the out-door stand- 
point—to see them big. He loved to 
see the sunrise upon the eternal hills 
of upper New Hampshire—to gaze 
upon the vast ocean at Portsmouth 
and Hampton, and later from his 
adopted home at Marshfield. He 
loved the great friendly ox—the best 
friend of the settler; majestic, slow- 
moving, but sure and strong —they 
were like himself. And the last act 
of his life was to have his oxen 
driven on the lawn before his sick 
room window, so he might watch 
them feed. Life was hard and dull 
in the country of Webster’s early 
life; no papers, few books, hard- 
ships and never-ending toil—but 
such environment stirred lads of 
native endowment like Lincoln, 
Greeley, Ballou, Webster—and he 
read and meditated and became a 


man of wide information and sound 
knowledge. 

Such was the life of the lad and 
young man, and as he steps upon 
the forum he seems fitted for that 
calling above all else. Just as 
Whitefield was fitted to be a great 
open-air preacher, so Webster was 
fitted for the forum of public life. 
His fine imagination, his stately 
eloquence, his love for his country— 
these fitted him to stand in Wash- 
ington as America’s Greatest Sen- 
ator. President he was not des- 
tined to be, and it was well; the of- 
fice of president would have de- 
tracted from his glory as America’s 
greatest figure in parliamentary 
life and activity. And Webster 
won his fame, not at a time barren of 
great men—his_ colleagues were 
Clay, and Calhoun— “there were 
giants in those days” in the federal 
senate. 

Alongside of the classics from 
Greece and Rome in their glory, 
we Americans can place the speeches 
at Bunker Hill, the Eulogy on 
Adams and Jefferson, the Septem- 
ber speech at Marshfield, and the 
second speech on Foote’s Resolu- 
tion. 

Webster symbolizes an epoch— 
he is the classic voice of America 
in the forming. Just as Washing- 
ton stands for America struggling 
to be free and as Jefferson stands 
for America drawing up its form 
of organic government—so Web- 
ster stands for America as it finds 
itself and stands among the nations 
of the earth, the youngest, most 
alert, most virile, most just—of the 
earth’s nations. He_ stood the 
great voice of the federal parlia- 
ment, in that government, which 
as he himself expressed it is “The 
peoples’ government, made for the 
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people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people.” 
No native of New Hampshire 
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ever hear the name of Webster 
spoken, without drawing a _ long 
breath of pride, that he too, was 


who knows human history, will born in the old Granite State. 





DILEMMA 
By Cora S. Day 


Riches and Greed and Pleasure 

Passed by me on the road. 

And not a one of them turned his head, 
Or helped me with my load. 

Then Love came by a-singing, 

And stopped to chat with me 

And before I knew he had taken all 

My load, and set me free. 

No—all he asked was the heart of me! 
Now—am I bond, or am I free? 


THE WOODSEY TRAIL 
By Adcline Holton Smith 


I have no use for the highway 
Where automobiles glide: 

Give me the little woodsey trail 
That runs through the trees to hide. 
The trail that climbs to the ledges, 
The one to the shady pool, 

The one that wanders down the hill 
To the river swift and cool. 


Give me the trail to the birches 

Where, on either side 

Under the ferns and mosses 

The Christmas berries hide. 

And the trail that crosses the pasture 
Where the drowsy cattle are 

That takes me straight to the shining gate 
Of sunset and vesper star. 





EDITORIALS 


Memorial Day, 1922, in New 
Hampshire, was well observed. 
Of all our holidays, it retains and 
expresses the most of the purpose 
for which it was instituted. This 
has been largely, though not by 
any means wholly, due to the fact 
that behind its observance is an 
organization once powerful by vir- 
tue of its numbers and still potent 
because of the great achievement 
to its credit in preserving the unity 
of our nation on the one right basis. 
So long as one veteran of the Civil 
War remains in a community as a 
living symbol of what Memorial 
Day means, that community is not 
likely to allow May 30 to pass with- 
out some fitting recognition of the 
war which saved the Union and the 
men who fought it. 

But when the last member of 
Republic 
has answered the final roll-call, when 
the Boys in Blue are only a glori- 
ous memory, will their holiday be 
allowed to lose its meaning and be- 
come merely one more free day for 
motoring, sports and_ recreation? 
We hope not. There are very few 
places in this country where July 4 
gives any justification for being 
known as Independence Day; but in 
the hundred thousand cemeteries 
where the grave of every dead sol- 
dier is carefully marked with flag 
and flowers Memorial Day means 
something, to the youngest child who 
follows the band and the soldiers, 
as well as the oldest survivor who 
enlisted under the Stars and Stripes 
when but a child himself. 


the Grand Army of the 


Let us whose generation came be- 
tween, who were too young to fight 
in the Civil War and too old to fight 
in the World War, try to do some- 
thing of our part for patriotism by 
making certain, so far as the enact- 
ing of laws and the educating of 
sentiment can do it, that the dec- 
orating of these graves continues, in 
the manner and the spirit of those 
who founded and have faithfully 
carried on this beautiful custom. 


Just the kind of a letter, for three 
reasons, which the Granite Monthly 
likes to receive, came in today’s mail 
from Mr. Charles W. Aiken, the 
distinguished inventor and manu- 
facturer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., whose 
old home town is Franklin, N. H. 
The three reasons were these: First, 
the letter enclosed a check in advance 
payment subscription; second, it 
said “The Granite Monthly is inter- 
esting and very well worth while;” 
third, it offered a valuable suggestion 
as to increasing the magazine’s sub- 
scription list. Enough of that kind 
of mail makes a perfect day for an 
editor and publisher. “It is a valu- 
able work you are doing and I will 
lift my mite,” writes J. M. Post of 
Mascoma, accompanying a_ check. 
The current catalogue of Libbie, of 
Boston of New England history, list- 
ing 50 volumes of the Granite Month- 
ly, says the set is “a veritable store- 
house of historical matter relating to 
the state, with much valuable genea- 
logical information, biography, local 
history, etc., not to be found else- 
where.” 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


As interesting as the best fic- 
tion, yet of much value as an ac- 
curate historical record, is “The 
Cowboy,” by Philip Ashton Rollins 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York). Mr. Rollins is a member 
of that distinguished New England 
family which has made so many im- 
portant contributions to the litera- 
ture of the nation as well as to its 
statecraft and finance, and, to its 
list the present work is a worthy 
addition. It is evidently a labor 
of love and one so well performed 
ihat even the casual reader, be- 
fore he has turned many pages, 
comes to share the interest of the 
author in the subject of his por- 
trait, “The Cowboy,” not the 
theatric figure of the movies, but 
“an affirmative, constructive factor 
in the social and _ political devel- 
opment of the United States.” 

Mr. Rollins shows that he has 
read books, ransacked archives and 
consulted authorities in order to 
achieve correctness and complete- 
ness; which he has achieved to 
such an extent that we should call 
his work monumental, if that ad- 
jective was not likely to convey a 
false impression as to the readable- 
ness of the narrative. But it is 
not his diligence as a student which 
is the main factor in the undoubted 
success of Mr. Rollins’s book; it is 
the vivid variety of his personal 
experiences, dating back to the 
days when Jim Bridger told him 
about Kit Carson, and coming 
down to the present time. Through 
long years he has been the cow- 
boy’s close companion and warm 
friend; so that he knows him from 
sombrero to chaps; at work and at 
play; at the round-up or on the 
trail. Beyond that, and this is 
where the public gains an interest- 
ing story as well as a_ valuable 
source of information, Mr. Rol- 
ling makes his reader see the cow- 


boy as he was and is; to appreciate 
his virtues and to understand his 
faults; to recognize in him “the 
spirit of the West.” So true a 
picture, so honestly painted, de- 


serves a permanent place in our 
national gallery of American types. 


Publishers send us occasionally 
books which have not New Hamp- 
shire connection, but which we can 
recommend as of interest, for other 
reasons, to our readers. 

Coningsby Dawson’s “The Van- 
ishing Point” (Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation) is a thrilling tale of 
world war aftermath, in which the 
gifted author forsees monarchy and 
anarchy in mortal combat and 
America once more quelling the 
storm, this time with bread in- 
stead of bullets. Very famous peo- 
ple appear in the story under thin 
disguises and the “pull” of the plot 
in which they strangely figure 
never slackens. 


“The Wild Heart,” by Emma 
Lindsay Squier (Cosmopolitan 
Book Company) is an engaging 
record of friendships between a boy 
and girl, on the shore of Puget 
Sound, and a sea gull, a jack rabbit, 
a deer, a bear, a heron, a seal, a 
quail, a hawk. The degree of rap- 
port attained between the humans 
and the wild things seem almost 
incredible, yet the story is_ told 
with a simplicity that breathes 
truth in every line. The publishers 
have given the book an attractive 
form, with illustrations and deco- 
rations by Paul Bransom. 


“The Red Cavalier,” by Gladys 
Edson Locke (The Page Com- 
pany, Boston) is a mystery story of 
old England and old India with all 
the necessary ingredients of love, 
jealousy, murder, jewels, a cypher, 
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etc., skilfully mingled so that the 
interest does not flag through the 
372 pages. 


“Henrietta’s Inheritance,’ by Le- 
la Horn Richards (The Page Com- 
pany, Boston), continues through 
another volume the life story of a 
girl heroine already very popular 
with a large circle of young read- 
ers; subjecting her to severe trials 
but bringing her in the end a col- 
lege degree, a fortune and a lover; 
of all of which she will make good 
use, judging from the portrait of 
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her which Thelma Gooch has paint- 
ed for the book cover. 


The Page Company “Little Cous- 
in” series now has reached a total 
of more than 50 titles, showing the 
popularity of this successful at- 
tempt to impart useful knowledge 
in pleasant form. Emily God- - 
dard Taylor is the author of the latest 
issue which tells of the interesting 
island of Barbadoes and its Caribean 
neighbors under the title, “Our Little 
West Indian Cousin.” 





THE TREE 
By T. P. White 


Silent and bare it stood when autumn days had past, 
Gray as the leaden sky, braving the wintry blast. 
Withered and sear there held onto its lofty arms 
Scattering leaves of brown—remnants of glory’s charms. 


Weary and old it seemed, yet, sturdy, grand and strong, 
Awaiting spring again, the balmy days, the song 


Of mating birds. 


Its heart asleep dreamt of the time 


When Nature’s hand renews its work sublime. 


Gladsome and gay there came the gentle winds of May; 
Then with the tender leaves springing in wild array 
Clothed and screened, the tree, out to the sky of blue, 
Offering God its crown, extended arms anew. 

Elfins and fairies danced under the swaying boughs, 

As softly sighed the breeze carrying lovers’ vows; 

And Nature smiled. With sadness, mirth, laughter and 


tears, 


Onward, ever onward roll the seasons and years. 
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CHARLES R. WALKER. M. D. 


Charles Rumford Walker, M. D., died 
in Concord, April 22. He was born in 
that city, February 13, 1852, the son of 
Joseph B. and Elizabeth L. (Upham) 
Walker and a descendant in the fourth 
generation from Rev. Timothy Walker, 
first minister of Concord. He attended 
the public schools of Concord; then grad- 
uated from Phillips Exeter Academy in 
1870, from Yale in 1874 and from the 
Harvard Medical school in 1878. After 
postgraduate work abroad, in Dublin, Lon- 





Dr: CHARLES R. Wacker 


don, Vienna and Strassburg, he began the 
practice of his profession in Concord in 
1881 and so continued until his death, 
not only winning high honors as a phy- 
sician and surgeon, but also doing an 
amount of good as a doctor, citizen and 
friend which is beyond estimate, be- 
cause so much of it is known only to the 
persons benefited. 

He was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical society, of which he was 
president in 1899; of the American Medi- 
cal association; of the staffs of the Mar- 
garet Pillsbury and New Hampshire Me- 
morial hospitals; and for 16 years was 
physician to St. Paul’s school. During 
the war with Germany he served on the 
selective service board for his district. 


Outside of his practice, Dr. Walker was 
best known as the active member of the 
board of trustees of the Timothy and 
Abigail B. Walker Lecture Fund, in which 
capacity he added greatly to the oppor- 
tunities of the people of Concord for cul- 
ture and entertainment. A Republican 
in politics, he could spare but little time 
from his profession for public service, 
but was a member of the board of alder- 
men in 1892 and of the state legislature 
in 1895 and had served on the Concord 
water board. At the time of his death 
he was president of the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank and trustee of the Rolfe 
and Rumford Asylum. At one time he 
was a surgeon in the New Hampshire 
National Guard. His clubs were the 
Wonolancet and Snowshoe of Concord. 

June 18, 1888, Doctor Walker married 
in Bos‘on, Frances Sheafe, by whom he is 
survived, with their two sons, Rev. Sheafe 
Walker and Lieut. Charles R. Walker, 
both gracuates of Phillips Exeter and 
Yale and now of New York City. 


JOSEPH W. LUND 


Joseph Wheelock Lund, lawyer and 
sportsman, but best known, perhaps, for 
his activity as an alumnus of Harvard, 
died in Cambridge, Mass., May 5. He was 
born in Concord, March 14, 1867, the son 
of the laie Charles Carroll and Lydia 
(I*‘rench) Lund, and _ fitted at Phillips 
Andover academy for Harvard, where he 
graduated in 180, being permanent sec- 
retary of the class. He graduated from 
the law school of the university in 1893 and 
had practised his profession in Boston 
since that date. He was an ardent rowing 
enthusiast, a trustee of the Weld Boat 
club at Harvard, and.also was devoted 
to hunting and fishing. He was one of 
the chief workers in the campaign which 
resulted in erecting the handsome house 
of the Harvard Club of Boston and was 
chairman of the club’s first house com- 
mittee. He also was very active in the 
endowment drive of the university and in 
general was unceasing in his labors for 
Harvard. Mr. Lund never married. He 
is survived by a brother, Fred B. Lund, 
M. D., of Boston. 


GEN. J. M. THOMPSON 


Brigadier General John Milton Thomp- 
son, U. S. A., retired, died at Berkeley, 
Cal., April 6. He was born at Lebanon, 
August 1, 1842, the son of Ira and Cyn- 




















thia Wheeler (Spaulding) Thompson. 
He enlisted as a private in Company E., 
7th N. H_ Vols., Nov. 7, 1861, and 
served with distinction throughout the 
great conflict, being commissioned cap- 
tain Nov. 7, 1863. July 28, 1866, he was 
appointed second lieutenant in the 38th 
U. S. Infantry and after almost 40 
years of service was retired with the 
rank of brigadier general Aug. 9, 1903. 
Congress by special act issued three 
bronze medals in recognition of General 
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War, one for the Indian wars and 
one for the war in the Philippines. He 
was a member of the G. A. R.,the Loyal 
Legion and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. Dartmouth college conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of master ° 
of arts in 1907. He is survived by his 


wife, Mrs.” Carrie Ellis Thompson; a 
sister, Mrs. Ferdinand Davis, | of ,Po- 
mona, Cal.; a brother, Elbridge H. 


Thompson of Lebanon; and a son, J. 
Walcott Thompson, of Salt Lake City. 

































Thompson’s bravery, one for the Civil 





SPRING PROMISE 
By M. White Sawyer 


Paleyellow green of Spring is seen 

Near brimming brooks, new grass is growing. 
All living things from bondage spring 

As waking Earth new life is showing. 


The tu'ips start two leaves apart 

In pensive mood the garden dreaming 
Cool lilies lure with colors pure 

In myriad shades the glades are teeming. 


So may our hearts renew their hopes 
Let Charity enrich our living 

And like the flower laden slopes 

Let Love rejoice in Kindness giving. 


BITTE 
By Walter B. Wolfe 


If at Maytide I should die 
let me lie 

buttercups about my head, 

faery bluets for my bed, 

where some shady apple tree 

snows white petals over me. 


Should I die while lilacs bloom 
and perfume 
lazy breezes with their scent— 
when the willows redolent 
in their spring time fragrance wave, 
let their shadow be my grave. ‘ 


When the robin’s roundelay 

fills the day 
pray, do not close me in a tomb 
but in sunlight give me room— 
where the lark has built her nest 
couched in grasses I would rest. 
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Tax Free in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut 


CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


(A Massachusetts Corporation) 


7” CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
PAR VALUE $100 


Preferred as to Assets and Divdends 


All outstanding Preferred Stock Callable on any dividend payment date at 105 
and accrued dividend or on any part thereof at 110 and accrued dividend upon 
30 days’ written notice. 


Dividends Payable Quarterly, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 15th 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York, Registrar and Transfer Agent 





CAPITALIZATION 


(As of August 31, 1921 giving effect to recent financing and acquisition 
of 11 properties) 


Authorized Outstanding* 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock ........ $1,500,000 $ 713,008 
I 5a ee ea cl a wig isa 1,000,000 866,300 
Secured 7% Notes, Due 1921-1930 ...... 1,067,500 1,067,500 
First Mortgage and Prior Lien 6% Bonds 5,000,000 1,886,000 


*In hands of public. 


EARNINGS STATEMENT 


Years Ending Gross Net Gross 
Dec. 31, 1920 1,837,401 404,124 22% 
Aug. 31, 1921 1,960,924 491,489 25% 
Oct. 31, 1921 1,977,054 519,992 26% 
Dec. 31, 1921 2,015,275 547,560 27% 


SALIENT FEATURES 


PROPERTY VALUE approximately $5 887.000—after deducting par value bonds 
and notes outstanding, valuation remaining is nearly three times the amount of 


Preferred Stock outstanding. 








EARNINGS over FIVE TIMES Preferred Stock requirements. 
Net Earnings (after bond and note interest) must be two and one-half times divi- 
dend requirements if additional stock is issued. 


Properties located in the rapidly growing states of Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, serving a total population of over 155,000. 





Very experienced and able management, with record of successful operation. 


PRICE—$87.50 and Accrued Dividend to Yield 8%. 


ALONZO ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1896 TEL. 952 INCORPORATEDI[1909 


20 AMHERST STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
The Pope Portrait, presented to Dartmouth College by Edward Tuck, 


(Kindness of the Dartmouth Alumni Monthly) 





